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K for Kitty 
—Mother’s name— 


R for Robert 


There they go, airborne 
over the dear old 

fields of England... 
now dim in the dusk— 
out over the North Sea 


a restless darkness beneath. 





Towards the enemy. . . 
Weather worsens— 

thick cloud, rain like 

a wall. 

Lightning— 

on to Germany... 

and the target. 

Here we are... 
Searchlights swinging, 
flak, tracer—it’s thick; 
First run over the target. 
Back over, 

Here we go. 

Bombs gone ! 

Fires . . . explosions. 
We're hitting "em—hard. 
Now for home. Look 
out—Night Fighter ! 
Watch. 


B-r-r-r-r-r .. . 


Here he is. 
Got him! 


Intercom. smashed, 

hole in the port wing. 
Black North Sea below. 
Losing height . . . 

There are the landing flares ! 
R for Robert 

K for Kitty 


Home ! 





If only we realised what we owe to these men who go 
out on perilous journeys—for us. We praise them. 
Is that enough? We make munitions for them. Is 
that enough? We save. What of it? However much 
we lend, we’ll never pay all they give . But we 
can at least try . . . Are you sure that you are saving 


ENOUGH? 


Ca a a ey On PN i 
Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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CRITTALL © 
WINDOWS 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN W.C.|I 



























y Raw material grown 

in sunny cotton fields, 4q 
British workmanship, and 

over 60 years’ experience, 
produce B.B.A. solid-woven 
belting, known for its quality 
and endurance to industry 
throughout the world. 





Machine Belting for 
Driving, Conveying, Elevating. 


















Solid-woven Endless Belts 
for all Short-Centre Drives. 


Asbestos Yarns, Cloths, 
Tapes and Lagging 
Packings and Jointings. 





Brake and Clutch Linings 
for Cars, Vehicles, Aircraft 
and all types of machinery. 






Where quality can ensure 
efficiency, safety and reliability 
you may expect to find 
CLECKHEATON 
YORKSHIRE 
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For neat appearance and the worth- 


while qualities of strength and dura- 
bility PATON’S BRITISH LACES are 
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MANY DIFFERENT 
UNIFORMS. .. . 













BUT the best in the land. 
STILL 4 o “ 
THE. ea 
ay ONE ul 
wee COLLAR Tr adit tonal ee 





Never was man’s dress so S er vice eee 


varied as in these war-time i 
days of uniforms, but men 
still choose ‘Van Heusen.’ 
In ‘Civvie Street,’ too, men 
spend their coupons op 
‘Van Heusen’ Collars which 
won their popularity by 
their good looks, comfort 
and long life. 


“VAN 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


























|S seem reputa- 
tion for Service is 
traditional . . . Officers 
of His Majesty’s forces 
will today find the same 
high standard of Service 
—and Quality — that 
existed in pre-war days. 





A NATIONAL SAVING 
PATONS SHOE € BOOT LACES 





SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers: Harding,Tilton & 
Hartley, Ltd., Taunton, Somerset 





W- and 2/6 PACKETS (Plus Tax) 
SOLD BY W.A.A.F.1. CANTEEKS 


HARRODS LTD 





LONDON SW1 


FOR LASTING WEAR 


FROM YOUR RETAILER—3d. to 6d. PER PAIR 
WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 














Hinest 
Scotch Ghiskp 


{OF RARE? 
DISTINCTION 
WITH THE: 
: RIGHT AGE : 
COMMANDING 
sRESPECT: 


Oroprietors? 





PAB Somer 














Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious 
food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 


1 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins. 


A, D, Bi and B2, which help you 
to resist infection, build good 
teeth and bones, and keep your 
iligestive and nervous systems in 
sound working order. 


2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the 
mineral element that helps to 
overcome anaemia and fatigue. 





3 Vita-Weat is excellent Sor 
the teeth. 


A Vita-Weat gives you rough- 
age to encourage regular habits. 


5 The calorie (or ‘energy’) 
value of Vita-Weat is nearly 
double that of wholemeal bread. 


Vita-Weat.. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- 
war |0d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., Makers of famous biscuits 





parklets 


, (Regd. Trade Mark) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 


ALL available supplies are 
being distributed as evenly as 
possible throughout the country. 
Vital National needs have first call 
on production facilities, so, for the 
present, ‘‘ Go easy with the soda.” 


P.S. Please make use of our Reno- 
vation and Repair Service and be 
as helpful as you can by returning 
empty Sparklets Bulbs to your 
supplier — Allowance: “C” size 
4d. dozen; “B” size 2d. dozen. 
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By appointment to 
H.M. Ring George VI 
Previous appointment 
to the late King George V 


HARRIS. 


famous for Bacon 
since 1770 


. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 
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( Now for the 
CIVIL DEFENCE 


“A cold, wet night and “‘on duty.” That’s the 
time when you need the comfort and protection 
of this smart but essentially. businesslike Vitabeau. 
In Fawn and Blue Egyptian Cotton Gabardine, 
lined throughout and. sleeves, with strap 
and button windproof wrist-cuffs, this is a coat 
that wall keep out wind and weather for years 
of hard wearing service. 


Vitabeau 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
ALL-WEATHER COAT 
In all usual sizes for Men and Women 


Write, ’phone or call for particulars 
of where obtainable, and prices, etc. 


Gravel Lane, London, E.1 








Vitabuoy Products Ltd., Beaufort House, 





Telephone: BIShopsgate 6565 










































Housewives whose time for home 
duties is curtailed by war work, 
find Mansion Polish a real help 

in keeping the home bright, 


clean and healthy. 
FoR) 
FLOORS, FURNITURE & LINOLEUM) 












MASTERS 
VOICE 


RADIO RECEIVERS 
AND RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


( We regret that no Radiograms and only very few 
Radio Receivers are available for the time being. ) 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 
































SNORE Ws (HERE 
(UverR (RR 


For Inner Cleanliness be regular 
with your Andrews 




















8 ozs. 1/10}, including purchase tax 
: (28-1) 








Manufacturers of Utility 


SHEETS - PILLOW CASES - TOWELS and- COTTON BLANKETS: 





OCKRSES, CREWODSON & 





PRESTON, MANCHESTER, 80LTON, LONDON 


Fabrics also :- 
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Aptly described as an Empire Arsenal 
and an Empire Larder, Canada has also 
played the role of fairy godmother to 
many children evacuated from their 
homes in Gt. Britain. We may be 
quite sure that in acquiring new habits 
they will be encouraged to develop 
those instilled by their parents; wash- 
ing behind their ears, for example, and 
cleaning their teeth night and morning 
—with KOLYNOS. 














W.L.A ALWAMS MAKES 
ME THINK OF 
WILKINSON'S 

LIQVORICE 

ALLSORTS. 











Angostura 
Bitters is 
SCARCE. 


Please be 
sparing 
with it. 


4 


ANGOSTURA 


BITTERS 
ie A British Empire Product ® 


eo 
< 
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It is of vital importance to start 
building strength for the future in 
children now. So much depends 
upon their growing years. The 
soundest way of helping children 
over war-time difficulties is to give 
them extra nourishment and extra 
vitamins. ‘Kepler’ Brand Cod Liver 
Oil with Malt Extract gives them 
food and vitamins in concentrated 


There’s FOOD as well as vitamins in 
£ KEPLER’ COD LIVER OIL WITH 
MALT EXTRACT 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 





form. It helps to build sturdy bodies 
—and to protect against infection. 
Children love its rich, malty 
sweetness. 

@ ‘Kepler’ is delicious malt extract 
with pure cod liver oil, rich in pro- 
tective vitamins and of such particu- 
larly fine and careful ===> 
quality that it costs ‘Fim _— 
more — 3/6 and 6/3. qa 











A little less 
bread goes 
a lot further 


when it’s 


nov 


Macclesfield 


Best Bakers Bake IT 





Tele : Sheffield 22283 (4 lines) 
J.STEAD € CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 
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| EAT for HEAT 


Grandmamma knew that true warmth in 
winter springs from within and many were 
the broths and possets she contrived to 
keep her family in good trim. 

This winter, then, take a leaf from her book of 
experience. Economise on your fuel with a. will — 
but take good, nourishing food and keep warm from 
within. - Heinz famous varieties, oven-baked beans 
and perfect soups of rich, delicious flavour not only 
| bring you this invigorating warmth — they bring it 


ready cooked, ready-to-serve, with all the joys of the 





palate that you associate with the name. 
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The 


keenness 
that 


counts 





Those who are surprised at the efficiency and 
soldierly bearing of our Home Guard forget that 
this great body was born and nurtured in keenness 
to serve. No element of smartness do they omit— 
from the unseen care of arms to the equally 
unseen but most satisfying shave before duty, 


with that other great symbol of keen service— 
Gillette. 


Gillette 


ae. SAVES STEEL 


Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Thin Gillette 1/3 for6 










am 
Cpood as il was. 
if will be 


better 
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IN THIS BOOK 


there are the names and qualifications of 52,276 doctors 
and surgeons in Great Britain and Ireland. It is The 
Medical Directory, a standard work of reference, which 
has been published now for nearly a hundred years. 
And it’s a very significant thing that in the consulting 
rooms or surgeries of nearly all the medical men and 
women whose names appear in this book you would find, 
standing on some handy shelf, a bottle of ‘Dettol’— 


more often than not nearly empty. Conserve ‘ Dettol’ 


for Medical and Surgical purposes. Do not use for sinks, drains, etc. 
AA TL TRE IIE EN 
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Charivaria 


“Hitler’s Line Drastically Shortened,” says a heading. 
A pity this didn’t happen to his ancestors. 


° ° 


At the funeral of a Nazi official in Munich the mourners 
drank so much it had to be delayed two hours. A clear 
case of putting the quart before the hearse. 


Oo ° 


“My husband was dis- 
missed when the foreman 
found him smoking in the 
factory,” complains a house- 


wife. No smoke without a 
fire. 
° ° 
A brimstone butterfly was 


observed last week flying 


along the Strand toward 
Fleet Street. Poor mis- 
guided insect! 

° ° 





While digging in his garden 
a Frinton man found several 
silver coins. Later he found a hole in his pocket made by 
his wife to encourage him to dig in the garden. 


° ° 


In war-timé, a writer urges, woman’s attitude to dress 
should be “A fig for fashion!” That was Eve’s idea. 


° ° 


“£500 Bequeathed to Choir,” says 
a local paper headline. Leaving a 
lot to chants. 


° ° 


Modification 


“The Tory and Whig parties were, in 
a way, the modified successors of the 
Cavaliers and Roundabouts.” 
Border Mail and Gazette. 


° ° 





Many young men intended for 
the Church are said to be now 
flying with the R.A.F. You can’t 
keep good men down. 





_ A Bremen newspaper says that German women helping 
in the war effort are not expected to do any dirty work. 
Reasonable enough. What is the Gestapo for? 


° ° 
It has been held that rabbits are game. Until they meet 
a ferret. 
° ° 


Scoop 


“These are the true facts, writes 
a Sunday Express representative.” 
_ Sunday Express. 


° ° 
“Hedgehog Wins Fight With 


Rat,” announces a_ headline. 
On points ? 


o ° 


A retired admiral says that 
a fox has killed his water-fowl. 
Duck goes west. 





° ° 


We are told that some stage. comedians are not funny 
at home. Do they never relax ? 


° ° 


Rugby is played in Japan. There is a lot of keenness 
to score before the whistle blows for the kick-off. 


° ° 


Two American soldiers now in 
this country have just been left 
big fortunes. March heirs. 


°o °o 


“ Antediluvian B.B.C. Jokes,” 
says a heading. The patter Noah 
heard on the roof of the Ark ? 


° ° 


/ 

“The early spring has favoured 
flower-growers in the south,” says 
a writer. Not the early spring of 
the railway official who suspects 
daffodils in a bulging suitcase. 
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The Hour and the Man 


IME stands not still for those who dare the battle 

Outride the tempest and endure the sea, 
Time stands not still for those who tend the cattle, 
It does—for me. 


Time marches on—the phrase is not my coining— 
For those who think the Second Front is near, 
Time moves in Africa and spots adjoining; 
It moves not here. 


Time—I could well wear out the reader’s patience 
With talk of that old man, his palsied joint, 

- His scythe, his beard, his wings, if observations 
Like these had point. 


They haven’t. Time is ruthless, Time is tender, 
Greedy and lazy, swift and strange and strong, 
But my wrist-watch has been with the watch-mender 


Lord. kriows how long. 


And though the church spire still stands up to heaven 
If slightly shorter (since the raiders passed) 

The church clock stopped at twenty-five past seven 
On Wednesday last. 





I should be glad—aye glad, if some great zealot 
(Feeling the faithful suffered from this blow) 
Shinned up the tower, some vicar or some prelate, 

And made it go. 


I have two clocks, and one is lying sideways 
And one is upside-down; they do not mind 
The motions of the stars, the moon, the tideways; 
They will not wind. 


I have two clocks—I know not which is dumber— 
Their little hands, though England turns anew 
From single Summer Time to double summer, 
Are stuck like glue. 





I have two clocks (I think I said that earlier) 
The crocus withers and the jonquil flowers, 
But my two clocks, I know not which is surlier, 

Neglect the hours. 


Time marches on—once more I ask your pardon— 
Poor, poor old man! When I would talk to him 
I have to use the sundial in the garden 
Or call up Tm. 


RIG Tg MRT mes 


Time the remorseless, Time the unimpassioned, 
Time only ruled by relativity, 

Not even trouser turn-ups are more rationed 
Than Time to me. 


A IPE eT 


“When all the clocks have stopped and all the watches 
Time can be measured,” reader, you reply, 

“As Alfred measured it with candle-notches.” 
Well, we must try. 





_ What I Am Sneezing For. 


N common with most thinking people I have just 
caught a chill, and this, my numerous circle of friends 
tell me (for I am almost as popular as I am ‘good- 

looking), inevitably leads to pneumonia and the terrors of 
M and B 693. I therefore think it right, while there is yet 
time, to make a clear statement of my war aims. 

1. I am in favour of the freedom of the seas, the 
abolition of railways round the Parks and better ventilation 
irethe House of Commons (already in some measure secured 
by enemy action). 

2. Iam against Mr. J. B. Priestley as a champion of the 
people because I doubt if you can run a country on Gusto, 
any more than you can bring up a family on Biffo, or 
Buck-u-Uppo without the addition of more solid foods. 
But I would let him run a National Theatre, if he felt like 
it, because the seats would be a reasonable price and every- 
body would sing during the interval and there would be: 
free beer. I should like that. 

3. I want to own two and a half acres instead of the 
bare quarter I now share with the Security Building Society. 
Apart from this, I have no territorial ambitions whatever. 

4. I am bitterly opposed to the twopence we have to 
pay to go on the pier. We are a seafaring race and those of 
us not constitutionally fitted to sail in boats ought to be 
able to feel the sea beneath our feet without pushing our 
free-born middles against a clicking turnstile. The whole 
process is too reminiscent of cows going into a mechanical 
milking-shed, and is directly contrary to the principle of the 
freedom of the seas (see Article 1). 

I shall certainly refuse to pay more than a penny to go on 
to any South Coast pier until the middle piece has been 
put back again. 

5. I want to go to Twickenham again, wearing my Old 
Ambrosial tie. The Rugby Union, whether through old age 
or other cause, has fallen into disuse—not a very long drop 
either; and the ground, for all I know, may have been 
ploughed up at two pounds the acre. But I shall go and sit 
there every Saturday afternoon during the first winter after 
the war until somebody does something about it. 

I suggest that the Government should take the whole 
thing over now and sell seats at 12/6 for all international 
matches between 1945 and 1960, half-a-crown to be 
returned to purchasers after the war. This would raise 
enough money to buy a barrage balloon in memory of the 
committee. 

6. The friendship of Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia and China must form the solid basis or plinth upon 
which will be reared the tall pillar of lasting international 
goodwill. Supporting and encircling the pillar must be a 
colonnade of the restored democracies, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, Poland, €zecho-Slovakia, Norway, Luxemburg; 
while Turkey, Sweden, Switzerland and Spain should be 
invited to form flying buttresses at the four best-known 
points of the compass. Hand in hand at the summit of this 
monument of Allied statesmanship stand, as I see it, the 
shining figures of Freedom and Peace, while overhead, 
protecting them from the disintegrating influences of 
Trade Rivalry, rises a canopy composed of the sovereign 
states of South America. A symbolical group of statuary 
representing Raw Materials being carved up into equal 
portions by the sword of Justice might, with advantage, be 
introduced into the ensemble. 

The whole thing could then be set side by side with the 
Albert Memorial without exciting comment. 

7. Immediately on the conclusion of peace the details 
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“ Follow that bus till there’s room for me to get on it!” 


of the Beveridge Plan must be released to the Armed Forces 
of the Crown at a Monster ABCA Rally in the Albert Hall; 


and immediately after that the Armed Forces (military. 
section) must be reduced by at least one, so that I can go _ 


home and start putting things back in the attic. The Navy 
and the R.A.F. must, however, be kept at full strength for 
some years, so that I shall not have to start taking things 
out again. 

8. There are one or two minor points. The price of 
cinema seats must be drastically reduced, eggs must be 
laid at a tremendous rate by every available hen, there 
must be a general release of marmalade, and any restaurant- 
proprietor offering mediocre claret for sale at forty-five 
shillings a bottle must be taken out into the streets and 
have the bottle broken over his head by a Notary Public, 
Commissioner for Oaths, or Justice of the Peace. 

Other social evils, among them the common cold (from 
which, as I think I have mentioned, I am now suffering), 
must also be taken in hand, but I cannot be bothered with 
them now. My head is rather hot and I have a certain 
tightness in the chest which might, I don’t know, be the 
beginning of something more serious. 

I only hope it won’t develop into a two-pronged thrust. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 











The Patriot 


LONE, and cooling his five wits 
(Heed not, my child, the wails of woe), 
In inches five thy father sits, 
Nor will his evening bath forgo. 


Alone in awful state below 

(Heed. not, my child, the hymn of hate) 
Respect for custom must he show; 

Dinner or none, he dines at eight. 


Alone, and chilling his. five wits 

(Heed not, my child, the sounds of ire), 
Cigarred thy freezing father sits 

And reads beside a flameless fire. 


To do without and grumble too 
(Heed not, my child, the roars of rage) 
Is just what you may one day do; 


It is our glorious heritage. J. BLN. 


° ° 
The English Way 


.. On March 6, at —— Infirmary (privately), to Mr. and Mrs. ——, 
a son.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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Sweet 


whatever two three-quarterses is together, would 
you think?” 

“A pound and a half.” 

“T know. Doesn’t it sound sort of gross? You don’t 
— it’s a pound each now perhaps, do you, darling?” 

“cc oO. ” 

“T could just ask. Is it a pound now and not three- 
quarters, please? Oh. Oh, well. Oh, I’m so sorry. Darling, 
1 trod on that dog.” 

“T know. I saw you were going to.” 


’ Sue we get two three-quarters separately or 


“Well, look, darling. Let’s get all yours something like 


truffles to eat ail at once, and mine acid-drops.” 

“Oh, honey. Not acid- drops.” 

“Oh, but darling. Anything else like that js terrible. 
I mean boiled sweets.” 

“T adore boiled sweets.” 

“Oh, darling. You couldn’t. Aeroplane paint.” 

“No, they aren’t now. Mixed fruit.” 

“Yes, but they never are, except the colours. 
sorry. I think I’m in the way.” 

“We'd better wait till we’ve thought, don’t you 
think ?” 

“TI wonder if all those square chocolates are hard. 
They’d last longer.” 

“Oh, honey. You know I loathe hard chocolates.” 

“So do I. But they would last. Oh, I’m so sorry. No, 
we're still deciding, thank you.” 

“ Anyway, they’ re all the chocolates they ’ve got.” 

“Perhaps they’re really soft. Because they’re more 
oblong than square, and oblong chocolates often were, 
darling.” 

“These are probably utility and no nonsense.’ 

“TI know. I would so love to be the Board - Trade, 
wouldn’t you? I mean, I expect the Board of Trade likes 
hard chocolates and was always being had by phoney ones. 
I do wonder, though. They may be softish.” 

“There are some sort. of toffees there. Look, there.” 

“T know. But hard chocolates are toffees anyway and 
the chocolate extra. Shall I ask exactly what—please, are 
these chocolates utility? I mean—oh, well. They’re just 
hard, darling.” 


I’m so 





Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror : so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution... . 
SHAKESPEARE (King John). 


That clarion call still rings in our ears to-day, for 
once more Britons are going forth to the assault 
against the German enemy as they have against foreign 
enemies in the past. And if we cannot all man the 
tanks and guns, pilot the planes and sail the ships, 
we ean all take part in this mighty effort. For those 
who must stay behind 


WE HAVE A WORD FOR IT: 


send a donation to Mr. PUNCH’S COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Ration 


“Yes, but how hard? They might be like bricks.” 

“Well, actually, darling, I didn’t like to bother her. 
She gave me that sort of look. Shall we risk it?” 

“1 don’t know. We don’t want to saddle ourselves.” 

“Oh, darling, don’t be affected. Think how they'd last.” 

“Don’t be unesthetic. I’d much rather have about three 
pieces of Turkish delight, anyway.” 

“Well, the other shop had them up to this week. It’s © 
your fault. Talk about unesthetic.” 

“Well, you lost your coupon thing:” 

“Oh, darling. Suppose. No, wait. Yes. Here. It is all 
_— and everything, isn’t it?” 

“You are sure, aren’t you? Because I’ve got an awful 
feeling it was less than however many weeks ago it should 
be when I gave it all to Diana in quarter-pound blocks of 
the most lovely sort of special chocolate.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Well, she laddered her stocking on someone else’s dust- 
bin, and directly afterwards she didn’t get a letter from 
that awful William who never writes anyway. I can’t 
think why I did, can you? If you’re not absolutely sure 
they’re all right I’ll just ask. Please, are these——” 

“But they are, honey. Look at the dates.” 

“T know, darling. But I always think dates are wrong 
now. Like half-day excursion tickets not being half-day 
excursion tickets. No, we’re still just deciding, thank you.” 

“Now look, honey, we must decide. J say half a pound 
of chocolates and the rest on those peppermint things.” * 

‘““How do you know they’re peppermints ? ” 

“Because they ’re wrapped in green paper. 

“You are clever, darling. But they still mightn’ t be. 
Please, are these—oh, thank you. You are clever, darling.” 

“Well, now. Have we decided ?” 

“7 know. Let’s have all peppermints.” 

“But, honey, we’d decided on the chocolates.” 

“But, darling, you said you loathed hard chocolates.” 

“T never did.” 

“Oh, darling.” 

“T mean not like that. I’m perfectly willing to eat hard 
chocolates with anyone if you can’t get any others.” 

“But darling, if neither of us is crazy about hard choco- 
lates and both of us is, I mean are, about peppermints 

“We can’t have a pound and a half of peppermints. Did 
you ever hear of two sane people buying a pound and a half 
of peppermints even before the war?” 

“Yes. In tins.” 

“Yes. But they didn’t just sit down and eat the lot.” | 

“No. We shan’t either. They’ve got to last us weeks.” 

“No. It’ll soon be time for the next lot.” 

“That’s your fault. We could have got them——” 

“Don’t be so wildly illogical.” 

“Well, what J say is, you buy what you want and I’ll 
buy what I want.” 

“Yes. I think that’s a very good idea.” 

“T shall buy acid drops anyway.’ 

“They haven’t any. 

“Oh, dear. Well, look, darling, you buy the chocolates 
and I'll buy the peppermints.” 

“No, honey, you don’t have to. You buy the chocolates 
and 1’ll buy the peppermints.” 

“You are a darling. But truly I’d like you to have the 
chocolates and I’ll—oh, I’m so sorry. No, I’ll move. No 
thank you, not this minute. We’re just deciding.” 
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The Old Place Doesn’t Look the Seine. 


HE young man whose khaki 

tunic was not the same colour as 

his trousers, whose socks showed 
above his boots, and whose triangular 
cap (in shades of sepia) had become 
square through being sat on, detached 
himself from the crowd. 

“Stranger around here, huh?” 

“Well, yes, I do feel rather strange,” 
I murmured, for never before had. I 
stood at Holborn Circus and been able 
to see Blackfriars. “‘Just over there,” 
I added, facing the other way, “there 
used to be a sherry bar, which was half 
in the City and half in the Borough, 
because it stood on the corner. The 
licensing hours were different, so they 
fastened a rope across, and you drank 
on one side of the rope for half an hour 
before you could duck under it and 
drink on the other side.” 

“Now, say,” said the other, “if what 
you want’s a highball, you just come 
along with me. I[’ll introduce you to 
the Russo-American Stars and Sickle 
Club.” 

“Oh,” I said, “and what was that 
before?” 

He was surprised. “Pardon ?” hesaid. 

“Who. occupied the building 
previously ?”. 

“It’s. always been the Stars and 
Sickle Club since I arrived. I did hear 
somebody say that it was once the 
Cavalry, but I never see no stables.” 

He was encouraging me towards a 
taxi, and I tried to restrain him for 
a moment. This was My London. 

“T wonder,” I said, fingers to ghin, 
as I looked round for an idea, “if they 
still have the Changing of the Guard 
at Buckingham Palace.” 

“Reckon they must change it: some 
time, but don’t ask me when. Some 
of our combat troops was reckoning to 
do a turn of duty at the Palace one 
afternoon, and our skip said he would 
go in and fix it right away with the 
Lootenant, so they could all send 
photos home, but I never heard no more 
about it.” He paused here to greet an 
Australian. “Howdy, Josh? Here,” he 
mentioned, turning back to me, “this 
guy can take you to the Dominion 
Forces Set-up. They got a real swell 
swimming-bath at their place, and the 
other night a guy was loosing off about 
his cat, and Josh here bet him his pay- 
roll his cat couldn’t swim across this 
bath, and the guy said sure it would if 
he stood the other side with a fish-head 
in his hand, so he went home to fetch 
it. And believe you me, it would have 
done it, only some dame jumped in 
with her clothes on to kiss the cat 


within sight of home, and Josh ruled it 
never touched the brass rail and that 
the guy had lost his money.” 

“Where is this place? The Bath 
Club or the R.A.C.? Or is it the 
Y.M.C.A.?” 

“Aw, I dunno, you just ask for the 
Dominion Forces.” 

“Have you two- gentlemen,” I 
mentioned, turning to each in turn, 
“ever seen Kensington Gardens?” 

“Yeah,” said the Australian, “but 
that’s not where this canteen is.” 

“I feel that Kensington Palace 
would be worth a visit.” 

“The Kensington Palace? Aw, some 
dames did take me there for grub one 
evenin’ and a hop around, but if you 
want somethin’ entertainin’ you want 
to go to the Occupied Countries’ Rest 
Rooms. That’s a real swell dive. 
There’s a famous staircase there, you 
know, what was once used by royalty, 
and one night a Polish officer said if 
he soaped the rail he could come down 
on it on one foot, and a Greek guerrilla 
who had gone along with me wanted 
to take a bow-and-arrow off the wall 
and send one between his knees just 
as he took the second corner—and very 
nearly did it, too.” 

“There are one or two other places 
I could show you,” I proceeded calmly, 
“but in case they have all been taken 
over by the Allied Forces I will just 
ask a constable.” 

The American appeared perplexed. 

“A what?” 

“You have heard of our famous 
London police?” 

“See here, buddy, we brought our 
own. I’ll tell you what now. You come 
right along to the Inter-Allies Hostel 
and Kafe. They got an American 
Marine outside there who stands on 
the stone steps all day long to give one 
helluva salute to anyone who comes 
inside with an American soldier. 
You'll feel just like you was a Colonel.” 

This quite appealed to me, for that 
is what [ am. 

“I would have liked,” I ventured, 
“to have taken you to Chelsea whilst 
you were visiting our City, and you 
could have seen the Pensioners.” 

“Aw, shucks, I seen them play the 
Wolves. That’s nothing. What say 
you visit us? Right here in London 
now you can see the All-Star Represen- 
tative Tigers from the United States 
Pacific Fleet...” — 

“Would you not be interested in the 
Pool of London?” 

“Naw, buddy, everything’s pooled 
now under our Lease-Lend Act.” 


“Yes, that is so in Washington, 
but this Pool is in London, and I 
wondered . . .” 

A Fighting French matelot had joined 
us now, and the Australian seized him 
by the arm, but the matelot was gazing 
past us and motioning to a Canadian 
who, with blouse undone, blue collar, 
hands in pockets, was conscious only 
of the heat. 

“Say, this froggie,” said the Aus- 


tralian, “can take you right into the 


Anti-Axis Hostel. Why, hullo, here’s 
Niko!” 

Some other ally had stopped, and 
I was beginning to lose count. His 
highly-coloured military cap was set so 
straight between his brows that he was 
practically cross-eyed trying to dodge 
the tassel. He held his hand out. Then 
one finger shot forth and identified my 
medal-ribbons. 


“You sairve in the last war, pleass ?” 


I nodded glumly, and his interest 
grew quickly keener, whilst losing 
nothing in politeness. 

“On which side?” he asked. 

Well, I suppose you can hardly 
blame anyone in London now for 
wondering whose uniform ours is. 


° ° 


The Pyramids 


IEUTENANT Sympson managed 
to get a couple of days’ leave 


from his Company, the Major 
saying that it would give him a chance 
to get things straightened up a bit. 
So we decided to pay a visit to Cairo. 
Everybody in the Middle East goes to 
Cairo sooner or later. 

We each had our boots cleaned three 
times between the railway station and 
the Junior Officers’ Club, because it 
seemed quicker than arguing with the 
persistent local boot-boys; and then, 
after lunch, we decided to go to the 
Pyramids. 

“We'll have a taxi,” said Sympson, 
and tried to signal one, but it flashed 
past and a two-horse cab drew up. 
Sympson said it was a barouche, from 
the Paris of the ‘seventies. At any 
rate it was the sort of vehicle in which 
one could not feel really comfortable 
without a large waxed moustache, an 
opera-hat and a cigar. 

“We don’t want this thing,” said 
Sympson. “We want a taxi, to go to 
the pyramids.” 

“Jump in,” said the owner, “eighty 
piastres each.” 
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It was very hot, and there were no - 


taxis in sight, so we jumped in. For 
over an hour we drove along at a 
leisurely pace. With the brilliant 
sunshine and the pleasant greenery of 
gardens it was very enjoyable after 
the desert. As Sympson said, if it 
wasn’t for there being so many soldiers 
about, one wouldn’t believe there was 
a war going on at all. 

We were almost dropping off to 
sleep when suddenly our chariot 
stopped and two evil faces, one of them 
wearing a turban, peered over the side. 
The evil face under the turban belonged 
to a dragoman, the other to his camel. 

“Conducted tour round Great 
Pyramids and Temple of Sphinx ten 
piastres, hire of camel ten piastres, 
alight here,” said the dragoman. 

“Shall we?” asked Sympson. 

“We might as well,” I said. “You 
know what it is with these people. If 
you argue, they just take no notice, 
but talk Arabic to one another. 

So I also secured a camel and 
dragoman, and we rode round the 
Pyramids on a couple of camels. 
Personally I was a bit nervous, not 
having ridden any sort of quadruped 
since, as a small boy, I was thrown 
from a donkey on Bognor beach. I 
thought the camel might bolt, but I 
need not have worried. Both camels 
were so old and decrepit that our only 
real worry was whether they would last 
the journey. 

‘How old do you say these pyramids 
are?” asked Sympson after a bit. 

“Nearly 5,000 years,” said his 
dragoman. 

“Then these camels,” said Sympson, 
““would be quite young when they were 
built ?” 

This made the dragaman angry, but 
he cooled down in the Temple of the 
Sphinx, where we were lured into 
paying ten-more piastres to have our 
fortunes told by a holy man. These 
holy men seemed to be scattered all 
over the place, and came expensive. 
Then there was another man who 
wanted five piastres because he showed 
us a Prime Minister’s bones, by the 
light of a candle; and two more men 
who helped us to get down from our 
camels at the end of the journey, who 
also wanted five piastres. 

When I came to pay my dragoman 
I had another shock. 

“Ten piastres for tour,” he said, “ten 
piastres for camel. My tip, I leave to 
you.” 

I suggested five piastres. He said 
that it was most generous of me. In 
the ordinary way, he admitted, he 
would be highly satisfied with five 
piastres, but it happened that his old 
mother... 
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terrific noise and light up 
frightfully hush-hush.” 


It really was a very pathetic story, 
so I gave him another ten and hurried 
away. 

Sympson was a long time paying his 
own dragoman. They talked, they 
gesticulated. In the end, as far as 
I could make out from the distance, 
they were weeping on one another’s 
shoulders. — 

“How much did you tip him?” I 
asked when Sympson joined me. 

“T didn’t,” said Sympson. “I may 
have few talents, but I can ‘tell the 
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. . « and then there are the things that make that simply 
the whole sky—of course they’re 


tale’ against any man, and when he 
started off about his old mother I told 
him about my starving wife and seven 
children, and how small a subaltern’s 
pay is, and all about the high cost of 
messing, and in the end he gave me 
ten piastres.” 

One never knows quite whether to 
believe Sympson or not, but when I 
looked back the dragomen and the two 
camels were gazing after us in a curious 
sort of way, and Sympson’s dragoman 
seemed to be calling upon Allah. 
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“If I hadn’t come to England I might never hav 


met you.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XII.—H.M.S. “ Superkite” 


ADIES and gentlemen, I shall 
Become most highly technical. 
The theme demands it, since I write 
About H.M.S. Superkite. 
Know then, that baek in ’39 
Our aircraft-carriers (first line) 
Could, at a hazard, operate 
No more than, well, say ninety-eight 
Or possibly one hundred planes. 
The Admiralty was at pains 
To remedy this defect and 
Much larger ships were duly planned. 
For instance, first H.M.S. Daft, 
Which carried just one thousand craft. 
And then the “Nest” class—LHyrie, Roost, 
And Pigeon-Loft, which let them boost 
The number to 1500. 
This wasn’t bad, but as you know 
The job was far from being solved. 


Commander (E) George Syme revolved 
The problem in his fertile brain; 

His mottoes were “Try, Try Again” 
And “If You Dip the Thing First Time 
Just sink another Gin-and-Lime.” 
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And during one historic blind 

The whole solution crossed his mind 
In perfect clarity. Of course! 

They’d put the cart before the horse. 
Why should they take such frantic pains 
To make a warship carry planes ? 

Why tote the kites around afloat ? 

Let aeroplanes transport the boat. 


Their Lordships turned this project round 
And thought it absolutely sound. 
Contractors laboured day and night 

In order that the Swperkite 

Should be completed by the Spring. 

She was a most enormous thing 

And undistinguished in her looks, 
But—here’s the point—four thousand hooks 
Were firmly welded to her decks. 

My gosh, how people craned their necks 
When some four thousand planes or so, 
With grapnels trailing down below, 
Hooked on to her and, with a roar 

Of opened throttles, made her soar 
Right up into the stratosphere. 


The rest is secret. But it’s queer 
That we have heard those strange reports 
Of actions inside German ports. 
Gayda’s been telling all his pals 
About Venetian canals 

With warshipsinthem. Lord Haw-Haw 
(Or so my next-door neighbour swore) 
Admits some. damage—very slight— 
At Munich in a naval fight. 

Did any of you chance to see 

That bit about the River Spree 

And a bombardment of Berlin? 
Torpedo damage at Turin? 

I wonder, was it H.M.S. ... 

I’d better stop, or else you'll guess. 


° ° 


H. J. Talking 


NE day when I was leaning over London Bridge 
looking for fish a slim woman asked me the way 
to remove verdigris from the hands of clocks. 

Thinking I knew the answer I foolishly offered to do the job 
for her and accompanied her on a long walk through 
Southwark. When we got to her home I was distressed to 
find that she lived in a public hall, where she was caretaker, 
and that the clock stuck out from the fourth story on a 
long rod. However, not wishing to go back on my offer, I 
walked up the stairs, slid along to the face and examined the 
hands carefully. It was then I remembered that the remedy 
I knew was not for verdigris at all but for asthma. As I 
was there, though, I did not like to leave without any 
attempt to be helpful, so I got out a nail-file and tried my 
best. Unfortunately I got so enthusiastic I completely filed 
off the end of the long hand, so that the clock showed two 
different hours. I decided to stop the clock altogether and © 
make myself responsible for producing. a new hand as soon 
as I could, putting the time at twelve o’clock as a good 
average time likely to be agreed on by most if asked. 
Several people stopped and looked up at the clock, and so 
that they should not be misled I wrote little notes saying 
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what the right time was and threw them down. Unfortun- 
ately, I had somehow upset the striking mechanism, and 
had to remove my shoe and hit the bell with it; but this 
produced a sound like a thud, and I finally had to do the 
best I could by making chiming sounds myself. 

I have from time to time introduced you to members of 
my circle, but not all at once, which is a confusing habit 
had by novelists. The time has now come to disclose Burnt 
Brightman, so called owing to his having been carelessly 
charred while a child; his mother had been unable to get 
some candles for his birthday cake and used Roman ones. 
We first met him when day after day his face used to appear 
at our upper windows, and, assuming that he was a window- 
cleaner, we did not take very much notice; but after a 
fortnight, when he had been five solid hours on his ladder, 
my wife thought he looked hungry and handed him out 
part of a beef soufflé we were having, and he took the 
opportunity to explain that he was suffering from fallen 
arches and the doctor had recommended standing on a 
ladder, so that he was not really a window-cleaner at all. 

From that time on we saw a good deal of him. He was 
a lonely man, as his wife got hay-fever from his moustache 
and avoided him as much as possible. In early youth he 
had been a deep-sea diver, and he was constantly meeting 
a diver employed by a rival firm. Both of them had 
instructions that there was to be no fraternization, and he 
said it was very embarrassing to pretend not to see some- 
body when you were walking about the floor of the ocean. 
One day an octopus put a tentacle round each and dragged 
them forcibly together. In the confusion they got mixed up, 
and after strangling the octopus he found his arm round the 
other diver’s neck. His rival drew himself up haughtily, 
produced a card-case, and by signs challenged him to a 
duel. For a long time they could not discover anything 
suitable for weapons, and finally had to send up to their 
ships for harpoons, as revolvers, and indeed most land 
weapons, are useless in the sea. Fortunately, just as they 
were taking up their positions a message came down the 
speaking-tube that their two firms had amalgamated, and 
all was well. 

Burnt Brightman by trade is a municipal consul, and 
represents several large cities in London, where he conducts 
negotiations with the Ministry of Health, bails out their 
citizens, and writes a weekly news-letter which is read at 
council meetings and printed in the minutes. As a side-line 
he thinks of new things to put inside chocolates, among 
such being paper caps, tooth-picks, and oysters. He is a 
particular favourite with the children as they like to unravel 
his pullovers, which he quickly re-knits on a portable 
knitting-machine. The only social disadvantage of him is 
that he has strong views on Greece, which he thinks should 
be pronounced with a soft “G.” 

Once, at a dance we had, Burnt astonished one and all 
by coming out of his shell. He imitated corks coming out of 
champagne bottles, corks coming out of cider bottles, and 
corks coming out of hair-oil bottles. He then shaved his 
eyebrows off and said that nobody loved him; it took four 
men to get him back in his shell again. The next day he 
was very apologetic and give my wife a large bouquet of 
gorse, he growing this in his window-boxes. For some months 
he brooded over the incident and finally decided it should 
be expiated by behaviour of an ostentatiously silent and 
aloof kind. He called constantly on us and would sit at 
meals pretending we were not there but the food was. At 
other times he would sit glacially calm in the best armchair, 
occasionally signing to us to make less noise. 

Repeated disputes have occurred between my wife and 
B. Smith over stair-rods, she not believing in them on the 
grounds that if they are omitted and the carpets are tight 
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couples will be prevented from sitting on the stairs and the 
moral tone of our house raised. B. Smith is inclined to get 
his own way in an argument by producing authority of a 
disturbing and menacing character, likely to undermine the 
self-confidence of his opponent. On this occasion he 
buttressed his objections by the following: 


She who removes a stair-rod shall be cast from the city 
walls and gnashed by the teeth of wolves.—By-laws of the 
Corporation of Huddersfield. 

Women are lower than beetles.—Hdward II. 

Femina nix.—Virgil. 

Removing stair-rods isn’t done; at least, that’s what I 
think.—Jvan the Terrible. 

Women are the curse and abomination of the world, rank 
weeds in the fair garden of this earthly paradise.—Peel’s 
First Budget Speech. 

All men 
Now and then 
Call Dames 
Names. ’ 
Kang-Ho, 9th cent. trans. Arthur Waley. 


° ° 


Morning Parade 


$a = are my men, paraded at my bidding, 

Red, tongue-tied men, who loved their native tilth; 
Yeomen with one unbending purpose: ridding 

A continent of a recurring filth. 
Proudly they stand, eyes frigidly asmoulder, 

Chests out and stomachs in, big-boned and square-cut. 
It is a privilege to tap each shoulder 

And murmur “ Hair-cut.” 












































“But I don’t want to get on—lI only want to 
hold the rail,” 
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“Fergot your ‘at-pin?”’ 


Night Alarm, Mixed Battery 


bed— 
Private MacMuckle, with her hair in pins, 
Corporal Quince, our newest newly-wed, 


I RANG the bell that brought them out of 


The Curry cousins, with their nervous 


grins, 
Abashed that I, their officer, should see 


Unpowdered noses and unpainted skins. 


Pyjama-collars peep self-consciously 

At necks of battle-dresses; pom-pommed, 
pink, 

Appear the slippers on my Number Three. 


Eyes that were bleared from sleep now brightly blink 
At dial hands; and two plump cherubim 
Adjust their head-sets with a knowing wink. 


A flaxen, long-haired maiden out of Grimm 
Chalks arrows on a map. (This sorceress 
Is Private Coot by day, and rather prim.) 


Now sirens sound in petulant distress. 
“Ready for action” rings from gun to gun. 
The major enters, calm if collarless. 


We fret, we fret as the long minutes run, 
Waiting for one authenticated Hun, 
For just one target within range—just one. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tucsday, March 16th.—House of Com- 
mons: Return of the Prime Minister. 


Wednesday, March 17th.— House of 
Lords: Sharp Words. 
House of Commons: One of Those 
Days. 


Thursday, March 18th.—House of Com- 
mons: Reform of the Foreign Office. 


Tuesday, March 16th—One can 
never quite tell who is to step into the 
swinging Parliamentary limelight on 
any given day. There are those whose 
claim to the limelight is accepted by 
all. There are those who achieve the 
somewhat greenish—or reddish—lime- 
light of temporary fame or notoriety. 
There are those few who (believe it or 
not) try to avoid the fierce light of the 
pursuing ray. And there are those who 
simply take a couple of steps in any 
direction and—lo and behold!—there 
is the white light beating down on 
them, illuminating their every move- 
ment. And there are those who pursue 
the fleeting ray, leaping eagerly into 
its swift luminosity, sometimes getting 
there, sometimes not. 

Into which of these categories Sir 
RIcHARD ACLAND, Leader of Common 
Wealth, falls, it is not for your scribe 
to say. Sir Ricwarp is, to say the 
least, nimble—intellectually, politically 
and physically. 

That nimbleness stood him in good 
stead to-day when he surprised the 
House by moving to postpone the issue 
by the Speaker of a writ for a by- 
election in Eddisbury, Cheshire. The 
action was unusual—but not so 
unusual as Sir RicHarRD seemed to 
think when he claimed that it had 
“never been done before in the 
history of by-elections.” It was, as a 
matter of fact, taken thirty-six years 
ago, when Sir RicHaRD was one year 
old, so perhaps he had forgotten. 

However, it was sufficiently unusual 
to give the Government Whips a 
worrying few minutes, and Mr. Jim 
THomas, who seemed at that moment 
to be in charge of things for the 
Government Whips’ Office, did some 
high-speed work in marshalling the 
necessary majority. 

Sir Ricwarp’s objection was that 
there could be no effective by-election 
with the out-of-date voters’ register on 
which it would be conducted. So he 
wanted the writ put off for a month to 
give the Government time to correct 
this defect. 

It all sounded so nice and easy, but 
the Government knew better. Voters 
are otherwise engaged these days— 
and are spread about the face of the 


globe with a fine disregard for political 
constituency boundaries. 

There was a cry for a Government 
reply to Sir RicHarp’s demand. Mr. 
ATTLEE, just then leading the House, 
industriously drew funny faces and 
complicated geometrical designs on an 
Order Paper. But the House wanted a 
reply, and said so fortissimo, where- 
upon Mr. ATTLEE, reluctantly abandon- 
ing his artistic pursuit, rose and 
complained that he had had no notice 
of the move—which was “extremely 
inconvenient.” 

This made the House laugh, and 
brought frem Sir Ricuarp the just 
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. “ON, STANLEY, ON!” 


“It was the desire of the Government 
that the new Constitution would ensure 
advances towards that goal which was 
coveted by everyone—namely, responsible 
self-government.”—The Secretary for the Col- 
onies (on Administration in the West Indies}. 


observation that Commando attacks 
like his lost their point if the enemy 
were given written notice. 

Mr. ATTLEE still maintained that it 
was not fair, and refused to do any- 
thing about Sir RicHarpD ACLAND’s 
complaint. So the House was forced 
to a division, which was promptly 
called and Members trooped out into 
the division lobbies, leaving the 
Chamber resembling Mother Hubbard’s 
famed cupboard. 

Into this desert walked a figure for 
which we had all been looking—that of 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, who was 
returning after his long illness. He 
gasped as he saw the empty benches, 
and turned inquiringly to his never- 
failing A.D.C. Brigadier Harviz Watt, 
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who speedily explained the situation 
to him. 

By then, the news had gone round, 
and there was a cheer, coming (so 
strange is this House) from those who 
were at that moment in the process 
of voting against Mr. CHURCHILL’s 
Government as heartily as from his 
warmest supporters. Mr. CHURCHILL 
hurried off to vote, swung blithely into 
the very mouth of the “Aye” lobby, 
and was prevented in the nick of 
time from voting against his own 
Administration. 

As it was, the Government won by 
178 to 12, and Mr. Speaker, glancing 
at the clock, which showed that half 
the normal question-hour had gone, 
agreed to what the football world 
calls “extra time’’—so long as it was 
not taken as a precedent. 

Then Mr. CHURCHILL rose again 
(this time to a rousing cheer) and 
defended a letter written to the 
Evening Standard by a mysterious 
“serving officer.” 

Apparently anxious to avoid the 
pack-drill careless talk in this matter 
is said to entail, both Mr. ANEURIN 
Bevan, who asked whether this letter 
was 0.K. by King’s Regs. and the 
officer’s superiors, and Mr. CHURCHILL, 
who replied, carefully shunned names. 
We were left wondering who was the 
mysterious “Mr. X” (or possibly 
Captain X) who had written the letter. 
Those who remembered a letter by 
Captain RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, the 
Premier’s son, on the _ tinder-like 
subject of politics in North Africa, 
considered this to explain his reference 
to the questioner’s “characteristic 
delicacy in personal matters.” 

This reference made Mr. BrEvAN 
flush angrily, for it was made in tones 
of sarcasm. Mr. CHURCHILL said the 
letter broke no King’s Regulation. 
Mr. Bevan, furious, accused him of 
indulging in “cheap sneers.” Mr. 
CHURCHILL laughed bitterly, so Mr. 
Bevan said he would revert to the 
subject on the adjournment. Mr. 


- CHURCHILL laughed some more, and 


then went out. 

Not one of the friendliest question- 
times. 

Even affable Mr. HucH Darton had 
a row—over trouser turn-ups, of all 
things. He said the ban on them must 
stay—so there. It saved millions of 
inches, or miles, or something, of 
cloth every day, or week, or year. 

Regretfully and with reluctance, 
Members dragged themselves away 
from these high and important topics 
to deal with such trifling things as the 
future of the British Empire. Mr. 
OLtveR STANLEY, Colonial Secretary, 
made a dramatic break with (recent) 
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“ Keep straight on until you come to a Naafi Canteen.” 


Ministerial tradition by delivering a 
speech from the merest notes instead 
of an exhaustive manuscript. 

And a very good speech it was. 
Which is rather more than can be said 
of the debate that followed. 

Wednesday, March 17th.—Definitely 
one of those days. Liverish. Mr. 
CHURCHILL, glutton for work that he 
is, had calmly assumed the additional 
tasks of Leader of the House of 
Commons and Foreign Secretary (in 
the absence in the U.S.A. of Mr. Epzn) 
and answered questions for half the 
Cabinet. 

He got through without -a storm. 
Others did not. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, who has 
a mild genius for getting into trouble, 
heard hard words about the R.A.F.’s 
order that airmen should nof walk 
arm-in-arm with women. This order 
has been revoked, and Sir ARCHIBALD 
plaintively claimed that “nobody had 
been harmed.” 

Mr. CHURCHILL’s charmed existence 
was not broken even when he an- 
nounced that the Government did not 


much favour any idea that the British 
Empire should become the Inter- 
national Empire, as some suggested. 

But Mr. A. V.’ ALEXANDER, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who rivals the 
genius of the Air Minister, more than 
made up for his chief’s immunity. 
Mr. CLEMENT Davigs, who can be 
very hard when he so wishes, called 
the Ruler of the King’s Navee “vain,” 
“complacent” and quite a lot of other 
things, said he was too fond of the 
social round, not fond enough of the 
common task of running the Navy, 
and so on. 

The First Lord winced. Rude, nasty 
fellow! his expression said. When it 
came to his turn to speak, he denied 
that he was vain, complacent, or quite 
a lot of other things, that he was too 
fond of the social round or not fond 
enough of the common task of running 
the Navy, and so on. 

And that was the end of that—in the 
Lower House. 

Up aloft, their Lordships (yes, their 
polite Lordships) were having a barge, 
too. Lord WEDGWwoopD was saying 


things about North Africa, the need 
for a Second Front (or several), and so 
forth. Lord BEAVERBROOK, tempted 
beyond endurance by this mention of 
his own special morsel, asked also for 
the Second Front. 

Lord CRANBORNE retorted that this 
sort of thing was not helpful; remarked 
that Lord Wrpewoop had a habit 
of finding things needing great tact 
and delicacy and then treating them 
with phenomenal lack of tact or 
delicacy. 

Got quite red in the face, they did, 
both attacked and attacker. However, 
they all walked away together, so 
perhaps it was not a blood feud, after 
all. 


Thursday, March 18th—Mr. 
Ricnarp Law, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in his queerly attrac- 
tive way, asked the House of Commons 
to approve the plans for the reform 
of the Foreign Office by forming a 
Foreign Service. It sounds a good 
scheme. Time (and perhaps “those 
durned furriners”) will tell whether 
it is. , 
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“And how’s my favourite nephew getting on at school?” 
“Weer lerning foneticks abnti.” 


UT, Herr General Orlovsky—it 
is impossible! 


I must remind you, Herr Haus, 
that you are addressing the Chairman 
of the Lebensraum (Living-Space) Sub- 
Committee of the 

Pardon, Herr Chairman, pardon. 
But it is impossible! 

What is impossible, Herr Haus ? 
We were taught by the behaviour of 
certain States before and during the 
recent conflict that nothing is impossible. 

But—Lebensraum for the English— 
in Europe—it is unheard of! 

It is a new conception, maybe: but 
we are here to inaugurate a new and 
better world. Moreover, when I mention 
the area I have in mind you will admit 
that the name strikes an historical and 
even familiar chord. 

What—what area is that, Herr 
Chairman ? . * 

Hanover. 

Hanover! Han 








Himmel! 


Little Talks 


(Post-War) 


Hanover. But, before we discuss the 
details, it will, I am sure, be the desire of 
the Sub-Committee that you should have 
some understanding of the principle. 

Hanover! 

All the nations represented round this 
table, Herr Haus, were deeply moved, 
before the war, by your country’s itch 
or. 
r Itch, Herr Chairman ? 

“Thirst,” shall I say, for greater 
living-room. You suffered, may I put 
it, from space-starvation. You had, as 
someone has described it, a sort of global 
claustrophobia. 

Ja. 

We looked at the books of reference, 
we read the Fuehrer’s speeches; and 
we were horrified to learn that for every 
square mile of Germany there were— 
how many inhabitants was it, exactly ? 

Three hundred and forty-seven, Herr 
Chairman, before the war. 

Three hundred and forty - seven 





Germans to the square mile! Terrible. 
We blushed to think that such insanitary 
conditions existed in our midst. It is 
true that during the war, by your 
unfortunate expeditions abroad and, 
may I say, your attitude to Jews, Poles 
and others, the congestion was a little 
relieved —— 

Ach, Herr Chairman! 

I beg your pardon. But the main 
problem appeared to remain. And I, for 
one, was delighted that a special Sub- 
Committee was charged to consider it. 

Ja. 

When, however, the Fact-finding Sub- 
sub-committee came to examine the 
figures,athey found with some surprise, 
that there was more than one candidate 
for space. Great Britain, for example. 

Great Britain? But Great Britain 
no complaint has made! 

True. Indeed, Britain, with her 
customary modesty, as you know, has 
declined to take any part in the 
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preliminary peace proceedings at all, fear- 
ang that whatever she did would be wrong. 
That is no reason, however, why her 
interests should be forgotten—is it, 
Herr Haus ? 

Nein, Herr Chairman. Nein. 

The space-situation in Great Britain, 
or rather in England, is without doubt, 
grave. Have you any idea, Herr Haus, 
how many inhabitants to the square mile 
there were in England and Wales before 
the war ? 

Nein, Herr Chairman... There was 
always too many English,-I know. 

Seven hundred and three was the figure, 
Herr Haus. Seven hundred and three. 
More than double the German figure. 
More than double the German need. 
Much more. For England and Wales, 
as you know, are countries . quite 
incapable of providing so great a 
population with food. 

But, Herr Chairman 

It is quite intolerable for a great race 
like the British to have to live in con- 
ditions of such squalor and insecurity. 
In 1939 there were more than eight 
million citizens in London alone—as 
much as the population of Belgiwm or 
Holland—in a space-of six hundred and 
ninety-three square miles. Imagine it ! 

But the English—they have the 
Empire to go to—they have Australia, 
Canada, South Africa! 

By no means. Long ago the enlightened 
English gave up all sovereign rights 
over the Dominions you mention ; their 
citizens can only emigrate to them by the 
Dominions’ pleasure ; and that pleasure 
is not as marked as one would expect. 

But the Colonies! 





The Colonies, as you know, are to be” 


handed over to international conjrol and, 
in any case, offer small scope for 
Europeans. It is in Europe, the centre 
of cwilized life, that such a great 
—— race must find its breathing- 

. Your late Fuehrer evidently 
thought the same. , 

Ja. 

The Sub-committee, therefore, have 
decided to recommend that the province 
of Hanover should revert to Great 
Britain — all that area, that is, 
between—— 

Revert? But, Herr Chairman, you 
are mad. 

I said “revert,” Herr Haus. After all, 
for one hundred and twenty-three years— 
from 1714 to 1837—the English king 
was also the King of Hanover. It was 
only a hundred years ago (and a little 
over) that that state of affairs ceased to 

-be: and. it was only by accident that 
it did. 

“By accident”? But Prussia 

The accident, Herr Haus, that by the 
law of Hanover, no woman could ascend 
the throne. But for that accident Queen 
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Victoria would have, been Queen of 
Hanover. It is interesting to speculate 
what might have happened if. 

But, Herr Chairfman, for seventy 
years has not Hanover belong to 
Prussia—to Germany ? 

In 1866, it is true, Herr Haus, 
Hanover was acquired by Prussia in the 
familiar Prussian fashion—that is, by 
annexation. As I was saying, I wonder 
what would have been the course of 
history if the English monarch had been 
the monarch of Hanover in 1866. At 
all events, it will seem both natural and 
just to see an English monarch on that 
throne again. 

But Hamburg, Herr Chairman! 
Wilhelmshaven! Bremen! You cannot 
mean 

Yes...When I say Hanover, I. mean 
the whole area between Holland and 
Schleswig-Holstein, between Westphalia 
and the North Sea. I should have 
mentioned before, perhaps, that other 
sub-committees than our own have con- 
sidered this proposition. The Education 
of Germany Sub-Committee, for example, 
Herr Haus. This sub-committee had 
found grave difficulties in all the various 
schemes ‘put forward for the education of 
Germany. To correct or censor school- 
books or teachers might be considered 
contrary to the doctrines of freedom of 
speech. To instal United Nations’ 
teachers might be tactless, provocative, 
a 

Dangerous. 

For the teachers in your country, 
maybe, Herr Haus. But to establish, on 











“And here is the nine o’clock news at 
fe minutes past nine for the benefit of 
those thousands of listeners who usually 
rush to switch on the news at just about 
this time.” 
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the borders of Prussia, a veritable corner 
of England, ruled and regulated wpon 
English lines, seemed to the E. of G. 
Sub-Committee to be a most desirable 
and practical educational measure. To 
this oasis of good sense, tolerance and 
civilization, without the fatigues and 
dangers of a sea journey, the Prussian 
citizen might any day repair for the 
refreshment of his mind and the good 
of his soul. Here, by simply stepping 
across the border, he might see how sweet 
and easy a thing it is for brethren to live 
together in—— 

But — Bremen! Herr Chairman! 
Hamburg! Wilhelmshaven! 

Ah, yes, I forgot. That was the other 
sub-committee. The Disarmament and 
Control Sub-Committee. They too had 
found difficulty in devising any simple 
scheme of control which should be 
sufficient to prevent your great country, 
Herr Haus, from arming again. And 
they, like the Education of Germany Sub- 
Committee, were delighted to hear of a 
scheme which would place in English 
hands the control of the ports you 


‘have mentioned—and, accordingly, of 


Prussian imports. These three sub- 
committees -therefore—together with the 
Frontiers (Historical Readjustment) Sub- 
Committee, have prepared a joint report 
upon this topic, the terms of which 

But, Herr Chairman, this is barbar- 
ous! Where is the Atlantic Charter ? 

The terms of the Atlantic Charter, as 
you should know, Herr Haus, were 
challenged in 1943 by an indignant House 
of Commons and were later amended 
by the United Nations in concert so 
as to include any proper measures for 
the correction or control of obstinate 
ex-enemies or bogus neutrals. I think 
that is all it is necessary for me to say 
before we adjourn for lunch. 

But nein, Herr Chairman! Nein! 

Oh, yes. I should have said that I hope 
that the English will not find themselves 
too uncomfortable in Hanover after 
nearly eighty years of Prussian occupa- 
tion. There are sheep and cattle for the 
poor ; there are trout and salmon for the 
rich ; and the Prussians, of course, will 
be removed at once. 

Ach! 

Is there any other business, Mr. 
Secreiery, we should conclude before 
lunch 

theet is Belgium, Mr. Chairman. 

Ah, yes. Belgium, too, is entitled to 





. some Lebensraum. Have you any idea, 
' Herr Haus, how many Belgians are 


compelled to have their being in a single 
square mile of Belgium. 

Nein, Herr Chairman. 

Seven hundred and two. Only one less 
than England. After lunch we must 
arrange some Lebensraum for Belgium. 

A. P. H. 











“The prize for Greek verse goes to Jones minor, 
who collécted nearly a hundredweight.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Political Correspondence 


LETTERs are good raw material for a biographer but are 
seldom worth printing in an unabbreviated form, especially 
when their chief subject-matter is politics. Fragmentary 
details from past history, unless connected with some famous 
figure, such as Queen Elizabeth or Napoleon, need to be 
extremely dramatic if they are to engage a reader’s interest 
without a reasonably full explanation of their context. In 
this volume (The Lieven-Palmerston Correspondence, 1828- 
1856. Translated and edited by Lord SupLEY. Murray, 
18/-) most of the allusions will convey very little except to 
those who have made a special study of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century—for example: “Peel is behaving 
with great good sense”; “Lord Althorp would never have 
been my choice”; “The King has taken a risky course”’; 
“If this should happen, it would be a bad business for 
Lord Lyndhurst”; “Laval is still very sad”; “I have 
not seen the Duke since this crisis, but they tell me he 
is radiant and that he rides every day in the park with 
Mrs. Maberley.” 

Nevertheless, as one proceeds, the two correspondents 
begin to reveal themselves, and by the close one of them, 
Princess Lieven, emerges as a perfect embodiment of a 
type of which every age supplies a few examples—the 
restless social and political busybody who outlives her 
period of influence and dies forgotten and alone. Prussian 
by birth and brought up at the Russian Court, Princess 
Lieven came to England in 1812 as the wife of the Russian 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. Her chief English 
friend, the other correspondent in this book, was Lady 
Cowper, who later became Lady Palmerston. Palmerston 
mistrusted Princess Lieven and, wearying of her imter- 
ferences in English domestic politics, manceuvred her back 
to Russia in 1834. “Dearest, this climate is frightful, it 
makes me weep,” Princess Lieven wrote to Lady Cowper 
from St. Petersburg. “. . . Do you therefore wonder that 
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I should have no friendly feelings towards the man who 
brought such misery upon me?” To this question Lady 
Cowper, who was as tactful as her friend was the reverse, 


- did not reply. While approving Palmerston’s action in 


getting Princess Lieven out of England, Lady Cowper 
seems to have been genuinely fond of her, and their friend- 
ship lasted until Princess Lieven, who had left Russia for 
France, began to embroil Guizot with Palmerston. In 
her last years, when Guizot was no longer in power and 
she herself was banished from France, Princess Lieven 
begged Lady Palmerston to help her to return to Paris. 
Lady Palmerston declined to intervene, affectionately but 
firmly, and their correspondence of thirty years was over, 
except for one more letter from the Princess, which ended 
‘Allow me to send you all my love, as I did in the days 
when you were still fond of me.” H. K. 


Edwin Muir 
Mr. Epwin Moir has been writing poetry, amidst his 
many other activities, for the best part of twenty years, 
and with The Narrow Place (FaBsER, 6/-) he adds one more 
slim volume to his distinguished reputation. He is much 


. occupied with the question of time, our source, our destina- 


tion, our mortal journey, and the “simple road from 
heaven.” The new collection treats these questions again, 
with admirable sincerity. (In a very fine poem, ‘The 
Recurrence,” he seems to renounce the philosophy of his 
earlier—“There is a road which turning ever cuts off the 
country of Again.”) -As to language, Mr. Murr (inevitably 
for the translator of Kafka) is a symbolist. He remains 
true in these new poems to his favourite imagery—hills, 
groves, roads, rivers and towers, the stations of our spiritual 
journey. In one of his previous volumes he has told us that 
his journeys and places have a “rough and ready psycho- 
logical connotation”; the distinction, he adds, is purely 
one of convenience. It is not always convenient for the 
reader, at least the superficial one, but Mr. Mutr’s ideas are 
not on the surface. As he wrote in his preface to Kafka’s 
Castle, ‘‘the virtue of a good allegory is that it expresses in 
its own created forms something more exact than any 
interpretation of it could.” And this is what Epwin Murr 
at his best—in “The Human Fold,” for instance—is 
able to do. But just the same the happiest poems in the 
book are “The Wayside Station” and “The Bird”—a 
charming Robert Bridges-like lyric—when he attempts 
pure description and pure reflection. P. M. F. 





Tinkling Brass, 


A brazen young woman who discovers her opportunity 
to become a public figure in a highly gullible America’s 
more than usually gullible war atmosphere, Amanda Evans 
(née Keller, of Lakeville, Ohio) is the predominant blonde of 
A Time to be Born (ConsTaBLE, 9/-). Her approach to the 
great heart of democracy is a particularly clever one: no 
less than the acquisition, by a successful gamble in sex- 
appeal, of a well-nigh omnipotent newspaper magnate 
already married and a father. Julian Evans, duly divorced, 
makes something more than an honest woman of Amanda. 
By the ruthless boosting of her first novel and the constant 
attribution of his picked staff’s best paragraphs to his 
charmer’s half-baked brain, he creates one of those “world” 
figures who occupy their columns and microphones for a 
decade and the scrap-heap to all eternity. How Amanda 
precipitates her fate in a rash attempt to combine older and 
newer flames with the naturally monopolistic Julian is the 
not very engaging theme of Miss Dawn PowE LL’s novel. 
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Amusing enough in delineating its heroine’s rise, it becomes 
increasingly squalid towards her fall, the more so as_her 
intended foil—a homely school-friend whose studio con- 
stitutes “a perpetual alibi” for Amanda—has not much 
more notion of the decent life than Amanda herself. 

H. P. EB. 





“ Vintage,” Indeed 


That lively septuagenarian, Sir Seymour Hicks, absent 
for a while from his rightful sphere, has employed his 
leisure in setting down his recollections of, mainly, London 
in the nineties, and they now appear as Vintage Years 
(CASSELL, 9/-). He has obviously enjoyed doing so; indeed, 
while owning somewhere that the early part is dull, he says 
frankly that he has read the book with delight. Certainly 
there could be no better man for the job. It was a time 
when town was town, and was he not one of the lads of the 
village? He roams the West End and the Strand. We read 
of Jimmy’s and Romano’s, of the Continental and Covent 
Garden Balls. We can revisit the Empire and: Alhambra, 
complete with promenades. We may, if we like, raise pious 
hands with Mrs. Ormiston Chant in the “ Chastity Crusade ” 
when ‘‘she led a mighty army composed of vote-snatching 
M.P.s, narrow-minded leaders of religious sects, anxious 
mothers, inquiring wives, inquisitive maidens, amazed 
hypocrites, and dumbfounded sufferers from deafness” to 
purify “the places where the light-hearted were wont to 
congregate at night-time.” Not much doubt where Sir 
SEyMouR’s sympathies lay. While his book is not primarily 
concerned with the stage and music-hall, many good names 
have worked their way in, from the majestic Irving to the 
festive Arthur Roberts, with honourable mention of that 
admirable though Rabelaisian artist, Marie Lloyd (the 
things she said!), with a heart as big as Waterloo Station. 
There are anachronisms (who cares?) and occasional 
inaccuracies; for example, Kitchener was not a gunner. 
Stories are fewer than usual, but there is a priceless one of 
a short-sighted prelate who inadvertently confirmed two 
brass balls on the altar-rails. Vintage Years is a happy title, 
in one respect poignantly so. A comparison of the prices 
then and now of alcoholic refreshment is enough to make 
the mouths of all good fellows water. Those were the days. 

3. K. 


The Victorian Type 


Perhaps the Victorians’ fascination for us lies in the fact 
that they were pre-eminently individuals. Theirs was the 
last great age of eccentricity, of being completely and 
comfortably oneself. As for their tyrannical conventions, 
especially those to do with sex, it is difficult to avoid the 
happy conclusion that the Victorians found them less in- 
tolerable than we should. The common error of finding in 
our fathers our own embarrassments is the only flaw in The 
Polderoy Papers (MicHAEL JosEPH, 10/6), an ingenious and 
otherwise persuasive essay in the creation of an individual 
Victorian who should also represent the type. It is the 
diary of a country gentleman from 1868 to 1886, and Mr. 
C. E. VuLiiamy omits nothing of the pomp and circumstance 
proper to a genuine document. There are informative notes 
on politics, accidents, the Royal Family, fashions, the 
weather, and so on, together with the necessary surmises 
on Polderoy private affairs at which the diary merely hints. 
Yet most of all the man delights us: a cross between two 
centuries, amusing himself with mechanical inventions or 
fish-bone models of the great cathedrals, with improvements, 
and at the same time taking the keenest interest in 
spiritualism and other novel methods of annihilating time 
and space. He studies his neighbours sardonically, is apt 
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to be sentimental about old friends, “has doubts” the 
Vicar cannot entirely remove, regards Mr. Gladstone as the 
Fiend himself, and is deserted by his wife, after which he 
is at heart much happier. An amiable, generous, inquiring 
sort of man, slightly absurd on occasion, but by no means 
to be taken for a fool. J. 8. 





Russian Princess 


Miss Irma SKaRrIATINA’s novel of aristocratic Russia 
reads like an old’ cookery-book whose crudely luxurious 
recipes could not be carried out now for lack of means and 
would not be acceptable to our palates if they could. Yet 
though the settings and properties of In Your Glad Heart, 
Tamara (CassELL, 10/6) are grandiose and somewhat coarse, 
the characters derive from the homeliest types of melo- 
drama and exhibit an almost Hast Lynne conformity to 
Victorian standards of virtue and vice. Religion and the 
domestic loyalties cry louder to little Princess Tamara than 
the gipsy blood she inherits from her Romany’ great- 
grandmother. Out of dutifulness she marries a wastrel at 
her mother’s bidding; out of dutifulness she refuses to 
divorce the father of her children when her sodden Alexei 
takes to dancers and forgery. ° Yet because of great- 
grandmother Dominica and her dark and dynamic kin, 
Tamara is never the typical Russian aristocrat. Her gipsy 
lineage imparts an elfin independence to her childish life 
and her schooldays; and arouses a certain amount of scorn 
in the young women of her set and an equivalent admiration 
in its young men. The gipsies intervene more than once in 
her life—and decisively in the dark days of revolution 
among which her story closes. H. P. E. 











“Would you mind just attending to that top button?’ 








At the Play 





“BricHton Rock” (GARRICK) 
“Tr’s FoouisH But It’s Fun” 
(CoLISEUM) 


“We have all heard of a Society 
for the Promotion of Vice, of the 
Hell-Fire Club, ete. At Brighton I 
think it was that a Society was formed 
for the Suppression of Virtue . . .” 


Exactly so did De Quincey begin 
his elaborate essay ‘On Murder, 
considered as one of the 
Fine Arts,” and exactly so 
one would start any con- 
sideration of Brighton Rock, 
the play which Mr. Frank 
Harvey has made out of 
Mr. Graham Greene’s novel 
about a seventeen-year-old 
gang-leader and murderer 
flourishing in the middle of 
our own horse-racing world 
just before the war. The 
novel was slangy, ruthless, 
hard as nails, and brilliant. 
The play is slangy, ruthless 
and hard as nails. But the 
many exigencies of adapt- 
ing a long and complicated 
story to the stage’s three- 
hours’ traffic keep it gener- 
ally removed from brilliance 
and even, at times, from 
complete coherence and 
consistency. 

Yet Brighton Rock is a 
play to be seen by the 
unsqueamish. It is violent 
- and patchy. It has one 
almost unforgivably cruel 
episode. Pinkie, the gang- 
leader, allows Rosie, a 
touching little teashop- 
waitress, to fall in love 
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then being toppled into the sea. Rosie 
escapes, clutching her fond record. This 
motif, as we have said, is singularly, 
almost inexcusably, lacerating. But it 
is also masterly. If Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam had conceived it in one of his 
Contes Cruels we should have hailed 
the device as such. Let us give the 
same credit, therefore, to Mr. Greene. 

Pinkie himself is only sketchily 
explained in the play. In the novel 
there is space to give the source of his 
fixations and complexes by describing 
his childhood and upbringing. The 
actor, young Mr. RicHarRD ATTEN- 
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study in human sliminess)—would 
have kept this Pinkie under a rigid 
thumb. ~ This little society might 
or might not wholly suppress Virtue 
(in De Quincey’s phrase);,it would 
certainly do more towards suppressing 
Pinkie, as the play presents him. 

All of the acting is vivid. Miss 
HERMIONE BaDDELEY’s honest Fury 
is an elaborated revue-sketch worked 
into the tissue of the drama. It is none 
the less entertaining on that account. 
But it is left to Miss DuLcrE Gray as 
“the loyal-hearted waitress to give “the 
soul of goodness shining through things 
évil.” Without this skilful 
and moving performance 
the whole of that ménage 
at “Frank’s Place” could 
only be likened to a basket- 
ful of stale fish. The 
bedroom to which we are, 
so to speak, dragged to 
view all these idyllic and 














lyrical goings-on isa master- 
piece of detailed squalor 
constructed by Mr. J. 
GOWER PaRKS. 


In the Coliseum revue, 
It’s Foolish But It’s Fun, 
everything hangs on, 
depends from, centres in, 
and moves towards that 
blest pair of buffoons, 











A MARKED MAN 


Nervo and Knox. Does 
everything sometimes seem 
to hang, depend, centre, 
and move a shade uncer- 
tainly? Only because 
somebody has insisted on 
providing an absurd excess 
of serious dancing with 
hardly anything but creon- 
ing at a microphone to 
relieve it. (Mention should 
be made, though, of the 
DoRMONDE BROTHERS, @ 


with him. He marries her a ink a tell li alte nn a — pair of dazzling and most 
solely that she may serve Pe We, a 2 2 bs 4 uet-tgamadions~a ing unicyclists. 
y, y ne I iis ire me ee Miss HERMIONE BADDELEY sceapenine | y ) 


as a “blind” to his crimes. 
Will he not, give her one 
kind word? Will he go into a booth on 
Brighton Pier and make a gramophone- 
record out of one small endearing 
speech? He does so out of her hearing. 
He utters a solemn and hideous curse 
and hands the disc to his girl-wife. The 
unplayed record is her solace through 
all her tribulations, and is to be her 
small continued comfort if “anything 
should happen to him.” Something, 
of course, does. He is hounded down, 
after committing at least two murders, 
by a warm-hearted drab called Ida. 
He makes a suicide pact with Rosie. 
The plan is frustrated. He meets a 
ghastly death, being first scalded with 
the vitriol he permanently carries, and 


BOROUGH, has to step on to the 
stage and at once declare himself a 
youth with all the attributes which 
Shakespeare gave to one of the vices— 
“perjured, murderous, bloody, full of 
blame, savage, extreme, rude, cruel, 
not to trust.” He has also to have 
abundant superficial charm (if Rosie’s 
hapless infatuation is to be credible) 
and a positively Hitlerish autocracy 
(if the unquestioning subservience of 
half a dozen much older gangsters is 
to be explained). Mr. ATTENBOROUGH 
manages all this uncannily well, except- 
ing the autocracy. One of the gang— 
especially Mr. Britt HartNELL’s Dallow 
(a quietly done but perfectly observed 


Two good ballet-scenes are 
quite enough for a revue 
in a big popular house. To have more 
is to make the revue top-heavy. But 
fortunately the coryphées give place 
at last and leave these two elves to the 
empty stage and their own sublime 
invention. They are extremely funny 
here in their wonted way. But they 
are funnier still in a delirious twenty- 
minutes at the end devoted to the 
business of a band-rehearsal among the 
Waafs. This makes us hold one aching 
side with one hand and dab one 
streaming eye with the other. These 
are the mercurial spirits of burlesque. 
But they need not have been sur- 
rounded with quite so many reminders 
of the real thing. A.D. 
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Frank 
—Reyrolas 


“ 


Y wife tells me you want to go 
on from here to Fogmouth.” 
‘sé Yes.” 
“Well, now, that isn’t really your 
quickest way back to London. You 
don’t want to touch Fogmouth at all. 
Take the fast train to——”" — 

“But I want an hour or two in 
Fogmouth.” 

“Tt’s out of your way, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. But I’ve arranged to 
stop there for an hour or two.” 

“What a pity! Still, if you’ve made 
an appointment then I suppose it 
can’t be helped. But it’s right out of 
your way. What part of Fogmouth 
do you want to get to?” 

“The Central Hotel.” 

“The Central Hotel! It’s a long way 
from the station. You’d much better 
go to the Station Hotel. You get 
straight out of the train and simply 
cross the road, and there you are. But 
the Central Hotel is right in the middle 
of the town.” 

“T’m afraid d’ve arranged to be met 
at the Central Hotel.” 
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“Go. on telling me about your tank!” 


Good-vill 


“IT wish I’d known sooner, I could 
have told you. ... However, what 
you must do is this: you must go by 
bus from here, not by train. There’s 
a bus that will take you right into 
the town almost opposite the Central 
Hotel. It’s not more than a couple of 
hours from here.” 

“But the train only takes forty 
minutes.” 

** Ah, but the bus starts much earlier 
than the train. Eight-twenty-one from 
here. You'll be at Fogmouth by 
ten-thirty.” 

“Thank you very much, but as 
my appointment isn’t till twelve- 
fifteen . . .” 

“All the better. You can see some- 
thing of the town. The Public Library 
is well worth seeing, and you oughtn’t 
to miss the Town Hall. I tell you what 
I’ll do—I'll ring up the librarian: he’s 
a friend of mine, and he’ll be delighted 
to show you over. I dare say he’ll 
meet your bus.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but please 
don’t trouble. I really .. .” 


’-five 


- 


“No trouble whatever. Mind you get 
him to tell you something of the town’s 
history. It’s extraordinarily interest- 
ing. I only wish you had more time. 
When does your train for London leave 
Fogmouth ?” 

“Oh, quite early in the afternoon, 
I think.” 

“You think! My dear lady, we’d 
better look it up and make certain. . . . 
Yes, I thought so. There’s a fast train 
at two, and then another one at four- 
seventeen. Now, if you took the 
four-seventeen it would give you 
most of the afternoon in Fogmouth, 
and I’m sure my friend would be 
delighted. . .” 

“Thank you very much, but I really 
couldn’t think of troubling him 

“No trouble at all. And if he should 
be busy I’ll tell him to put you on to 
someone else.” 

“No, no, really. Besides, I simply 
must take the two o’clock train.” 

“But I thought you said you didn’t 
quite know what time you were 
leaving.” 
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“Yes, we travel Third on the train but First on the boat.” 


“I’ve just- remembered a _ very 
important engagement in London.” 

“What a pity! I suppose you 
couldn’t wire and put it off?” 

“Not possibly, 1’m afraid.” 

“Or telephone?” 

“cc No.” a 

“Then you must just get as much as 
you can into the morning. Let’s see— 
ten-thirty your bus gets in. . .” 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I really 
must go by train, as I’d planned. My 
suitcase would take up too much room 
in the bus.” 

“Oh, dear! But wait a minute. 
Label it and we'll send it direct to 
London for you by rail, and you'll 
find it when you get back.” 

“T couldn’t really ——” 

“Now, it’s no trouble whatever. If 
you can have it ready by eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning I'll pop 
into the station with it on my way to 
the office. No trouble, really.” 

“I was only going to say that I 
think really, nowadays, I’d feel happier 
if I kept my luggage with me. So I 


think perhaps I’d better stick to my 
original plans.” 

“It hardly seems worth while 
breaking your journey at Fogmouth 
for such a very short time. It’s not 
really on your way to London, either.” 

“Still, I’ve got to see a friend there.” 

“Why not ring up and get her to 
come to the station and just have a 
word or two there? Your train stops 
at least ten minutes. Ill look it up 
in the time-table for you. Then you 
needn’t even get out.” ; 

“Please, please, don’t trouble. I 
really shall manage quite all right.” 

“Still, it seems a pity. And you 
really ought to see the Public Library 
and -Fogmouth Town Hall. Now look 
here, here’s another idea. Couldn’t we 
work it this way...?” E.M.D. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“That Mr. should have been released 
from his recent duties at the Ministry of 
Food is only one more reason why the public 
should feel grateful to Lord Woolton.” 
Radio Times. 





Pensions 


The Housewife’s Position 


“ 


A faither’s gettin’ a penshin 
noo,” announced young 
Podgy McSumph. 
“A pension, Podgy? That will be 
splendid.” 

‘An’ Mr. Dusty’s gettin’ a penshin.” 

“Good for him.” 

“An’ one night ma faither an’ Mr. 
Dusty’s comin’ hame wi’ their penshins. 
An’ they’re takin’ aff their boots an’ 
they re never goin’ back to their work 
again for ever an’ ever.” 

“And what are they going to do 
with themselves when they have no 
work to go to?” 

“First they’re goin’ doon to Sandy 
Snip’s to get shaved an’ read the paper. 
An’ then maybe they’re goin’ to look 
at them that has nae penshins workin’.” 

“What a fine time they are going to 
have!” ° 


““An’ then,” continued Podgy, 
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“they’re goin’ for a wee walk. An’ 
then they’re comin’ hame for their 
dinners.” 

“They seem to have told you all 
about it, Podgy. And I suppose you 
will be going with them and you will 
all be happy together?” 

“But,” said Podgy, looking anything 
but happy, “ma mither an’ Mrs. 
Dusty’s gettin’ penshins as weel.” 

“And that will be all the better, 
won't it?” 

“No, it’ll no’,” said Podgy glumly. 
“Because ma mither an’ Mrs. Dusty’s 
no’ to get goin’ for wee walks at all.” 

“How is that?” 

“Because they’ve to stay at hame 
an’ make the dinner.” 

“But won't they ...?” 

An’ there was a terrible row in oor 
kitchen aboot the penshins,” nodding 
his head at me solemnly. 

“What was the trouble?” 

The story which Podgy proceeded to 
tell me was naturally somewhat dis- 
jointed, but from it I was able to get a 
fairly clear picture of the scene in the 
McSumph kitchen. Sitting quietly by 
the fire talking of the days of their 
coming retirement and exchanging 
ideas about how they should pass the 
time, Mr. McSumph and Mr. Dusty 
suddenly found themselves exposed to 
a violent onslaught from their un- 
expectedly aroused women-folk. 

‘Nae stoppin’ work an’ retirin’ for 
us it would seem,” said Mrs. McSumph. 
“Oh, no, not at all,” said Mrs. Dusty. 
“They’re to go oot for their mornin’ 
walks in their Sunday suits. But as for 
us women, we’ve still to stay at hame 
in oor auld claes and get their dinners 
ready.” ‘“Sweatin’ ower the back,” 
said Mrs. McSumph, “withoot hope 
till the end o’ time.” “Waiters an’ 
cooks we are doomed to be,” said Mrs. 
Dusty, “from the altar to the tomb.” 

One particularly dramatic outburst, 
whether by Mrs. Dusty or Mrs. 
McSumph I could not tell, seemed to 
run like this: “oilers an’ moilers an’ 
rubbers an’ scrubbers even to a body’s 
last breath.” 

Gently reminding the ladies that 
housewives were to get pensions too, 
Mr. Dusty was promptly silenced by 
his wife’s retort: “It’s no’ penshins 
we want, ma man; it’s a rest from 
the wash-tub.” And Mrs. McSumph’s 


withering comment, “Driven from oor 


hames to the poorshoose,” was appar- 
ently her answer to a mild suggestion 
from her husband that “ Workers’ 
Hotels” might be set up for elderly 
couples. 

“An’ Mrs. Dusty kens the man 
that: done the penshins,” Podgy in- 
formed me. “Because his name’s 
Mr. Beveridge.” 
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I gathered that in the course of a 
Snappy character sketch of the dis- 
tinguished author of the Pension 
Scheme, Mrs. Dusty had remarked, 
“He’s tarred wi’ the same brush as a’ 
the rest o’ the men—kens nae mair 
aboot women’s work than a Hottentot.” 

Podgy, on whom the “‘row” seemed 
to have had a most depressing effect, 
looked up at me anxiously. ‘‘D’ye 
ken Mr. Beveridge?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid not, Podgy.” 

“But could ye no’ write a letter to 
him?” 

“What about?” 

“Aboot the ladies’-maids.” 

“Ladies’-maids?” I gasped. - 

“Ay,” said Podgy. “Could ye no’ 
write an’ tell Mr. Beveridge ma mither 
an’ Mrs. Dusty wants them as well as 
penshins ?” 


° ° 


Our New Alotment 


By Smith Minor 


EFORE I begin, I mean before I 
begin what I’m going to write 
about becorse I acktually am 

begining,* anyhow, I want to say a few 
words about the above tittle: Green 
says it’s dull, and I grant you it is, but 
the only other tittle I cuold think of 
was what’s called a pun, and as a lot 





*If you don’t understand this, never 
mind. Auther. 
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of poeple don’t like puns I thort it 
wuold put them off. 

“Poeple prefer puns to dullness,” 
said Green. 

“Well, I don’t think they do,” I said. 

“Tell me someone who dosen’t,” 
he said. 

“T don’t,” I said. 

“I beleive you do,” he said, “and 
I’ll prove it to you. Supose there was 
a story about a man with a cold in his 
head who, when he used his handker- 
chiff, found a largeish stone had got in 
it somehow and he was knocked out. 
Well, wuold that be a good story?” 

“Topping,” I said. 

“Wuold you read it if it was 
jest called ‘The Handkerchiff’?” he 
said. 

“No,” I had to say. 

““Wuold you read it if it was called 
‘A Nose Blow’?” he said. 

I grant you that shook me, but the 
pun I’d thort of wasn’t one-twentyeth 
as good as that, so what I desided to 
do was this. I desided to go ahead 
with the dull tittle hoping it wuoldn’t 
put too many poeple off, one reason 
being that I had alreddy written it and 
you mustn’t waist paper these days 
and Editers don’t like things scratched 
out, but also to let the reader know 
what the tittle wuold of been if I’d 
used the other one. It wuold of been, 
“We Change Our Diggings.” 

I don’t know if it’s quite cricket to 
give you both, one ouht to make up 
ones mind and stick to it, but, well, 
anyway, I’ve done it, so now for the 


“Some firemen came and put it in this morning.” 
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artickle soit-meme, to use a bit of Free 
French. 

If you are one of my old readers 
you will know that Green and I have 
always had an alotment, at least scince 
the war, a corner of a field having been 
given to us by a jolly decent farmer 
whose cow once walked over our 
onyons, but he cuoldn’t help that. 
The farmer. Well, of corse, it wuold 
have to be the farmer, becorse cows 
are women. Well,-anyhow, this year 
the farmer has had to take the corner 
back, we’re not quite sure why, but 
we think it’s becorse a Government 
Inspecktor came and inspeckted it. 
This put us in a bit of a stue, becorse: 

(1) We don’t do much to help to win 
the war, but we want to go on doing 
what we do do. 

(2) We had bought our seeds. 

' (3) We had got used to the corner, 
fealing in a way that we had made it, 
if you know what we mean, in fact 
calling it “Corner Alotment,” and 
being rather attatched to it, you get 
that way after a time. 

(4) Where were we to find another, 
when poeple were cueing up for them ? 

(5) And, mind you, it was March. 

Well, the first thing we did was 
to go to a place where there are forty 
alotments all crouded together, in fact 
they are called ““The Alotments,” they 
being, to see if we cuold find one that 
wasn’t being used. Thirty-seven had 
poeple on them, all digging like Billy-O, 
but three were empty, so we put a 
notice on each of these three saying, 
“If no one is using this will they 
comunicate with iether of the folowing, 
i.e.,” the folowing being our names and 
addresses. 

Then we went amoung the other 
alotments, in case nobody wrote, wich 
nobody did, to see if any of the poeple 
who were using them looked fed up. 
Fourteen did; so we each took seven, 
to see weather we cuold get any of them 
to let us take their alotments on. Of 
the seven I took, the first one didn’t 
hear me, and so didn’t the second, but 
the third who had red wiskers said, 
“What?” so I said what I’d said 
before, it being; “You look hot,” and 
then he said, “I am hot,” so then I 
said, “I wonder you go on,” and then 
he said, “Ill make you hot if you don’t 
go on,” and so, well, I went on. 

The fourth looked like the third’s 
brother, he had the same red wiskers, 
that is others like them, so I thort I 
wuoldn’t do him, and tried the fifth, 





but we cuoldn’t understand each 
other, I think he was Norwejian. If 
this bit boars you, and I grant it isn’t 
as interesting as I thort it was going 
to be, there are only two more, and as 
I can’t remember the sixth you won't 
have to have that one, but the seventh 
and last was a very old woman, she 
seamed to have shrunk with age, some 
do, and after every spadeful she 
stopped and said, ‘‘Oh, dearie me,” and 
panted as if she was at her last ghasp. 
Well, that looked more hopeful. 

“You look tired,” I said. 

“T’m nearly dead,” she said. 

“Bad luck,” I said. “I supose you 
mean it’s too much for you?” 

“What?” she said. 

““Wuold you like me to take it on?” 
I said. 

“Do you mean it?” she said. 

“Yes, honestly,” I said. 

“Well, it’s most kind of you,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps if you wuoldn’t mind, 
while I go back and have a cup of tea.” 

Of corse it wasn’t what I’d meant, 
but it was what she’d meant, and she 
didn’t come back for an hour. 

Well, Green hadn’t had any luck, 
iether, so next day we went to another 
lot of alotments, there are a lot of lots 
where we live, but again it was no good, 
and after a week of it things began to 
look grim. In fact I was thinking of 
giving up and having an auction with 
our seeds, or even giving them away, 
one mustn’t waist them. But Green 
voted sticking .to it, being sure the 
tide wuold turn, as they say, and 
suddenly,-lo! it did! 

At one of the lots there had been 
two alotments side by side that hadn’t 
been dug yet, in fact it looked as if 
they hadn’t been dug scince the reign 
of Henry VIII (1509 to 1547), they 
were all over grass and weeds almost 
as tall as us. Well, we heard that the 
person who had had one of them had 
suddenly died, it was a bit of luck. 
I don’t mean for him, but for us, and 
I don’t mean we wanted him to be dead, 
even thouh we didn’t know him, but 
as he was dead, and it wasn’t our fault, 
well, we cuoldn’t help being glad to 
know of it. Anyhow, after a lot of 
swott, we manadged to get permission 
to use it, and of corse we wanted to 
start digging at once, becorse it was 
going to be a lot of work, and tempus 
fuggit, as they say (if they know Latin). 

But then we thort of the poor man 
who was dead, and we desided it 
wuold be desent to wait a day, wich 
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we did, I going to our old alotment on 
that day to sort of say good-bye to it 
before it was phfloughed up. Green 
didn’t come, thinking I was silly, and 
I grant I may have been. 

Well, next day we went to our new 
alotment, and when we saw it again 
we were almost sorry we’d waisted a 
day, becorse the grass and the weeds 
seamed to have grown higher still, in 
fact it seamed to be having a race with 
the other alotment next to it to see 
wich cuold reach the sky first. 

“This is going to be work,” said 
Green. 

“It is,” I said. 

“It’s going to take us a lot of time,” 
he said. 

“Tt took us a lot of time to get it,” 
I said. . 

“It’s going to take us longer to dig 
it,” he said. 

“You can’t get away from it,” I said. 

“No, we can’t, now we've got it,” 
he said. 

“ Anyhow, there’s one thing,” I said, 
“the harder a thing is to do, the 
happier you are after you’d done it.” 

‘““That’s true,” he said, “and here’s 
another thing, if the poeple who’ve 
got the next alotment don’t buck up 
and come along they ’ll be happier still, 
becorse theirs will be worse.” 

“You can’t get away from it,” I said. 

Then we desided not to talk any 
more but to get to work, and, as Green 
had said, it was work. I honestly think 
it was the hardest work we’d ever done, 
it took all our spair time for ten days, 
no, eleven, and 


“When each night we went to bed 
We felt, like its late owner, dead,” 


and once I think I’d have given up 
but for Green, he being one of those 
poeple who never give up anything 
once he starts. 

Well, I won't harow the gentel 
reader with all our achs and pains, but 
I will jest tell him or her that at long 
last we got it done. “‘And were you 
happy?” he or she may ask. If he or 
she dose, I will leave him or her to 
guess, becorse jest as we’d finished the 
poeple who we thort had owned the 
next alotment came along, and we 
found we had dug up the wrong one. 

Honestly, I nearly feinted. But 
Green, when he’d got his mouth closed 
again, jest laufhed and said, “Was the 
8th Army beaten when we thort it 
was? No! Come on!” 

We’re still digging. 
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STAR LOCATION 


(This chart is reproduced by permission of the Air Ministry) 





my : 
AND THE (. Bo ag 
SICKLE ‘:~ 


It is singularly appropriate 
that .the constellations of 
Leo and the Sickle should 
be allied in the sky. This 
powerful combination of 
stars is. to be found just 
under the Plough—easily 
located in the North Sky. 
Another powerful influence 
on a chilly night, that is 
well worth locating, is a cup 
“> of hot Bovril. 





Thank your stars for 
HOT BOVRIL 
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YOUR WILL 


It is easy enough to make a will but regret- 
tably impossible for the testator to see that 
his wishes are carried out punctiliously and 
precisely as he intended. 
A sure way of avoiding the difficulties 
which may well beset the amateur executor 
is to employ the Westminster Bank in this 
capacity. The testator can be certain that 
his affairs will be conducted confidentially, 
efficiently and sympathetically, and that the 
Bank will act as a strictly impartial referee 
unaffected by any personal consideration. 
A booklet giving particulars of this service 
may be obtained from any branch of 


Westminster Bank 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 




































“The little more, 
and how much itis... 


AFTER three winters of restriction in the 
use of metals for domestic appliances, those 
who purchased Ferranti Electric Fires in pre- 
war days now reap the benefits of their fore- 
thought. Models of 5 to 10 years old are still 
giving yeoman service. 

THE wisdom of pur- 
chasing a reputable product was never more 
evident. It may cost a little more, but you 
will get far more from it because of the extra 
care and thought, in design and construction, 
which have caused the extra cost. 

HAT is 


worth remembering when you are able to buy 
new Ferranti Fires again. In the meantime, 
in the interests of Fuel Economy, use your 
electric fire sparingly; do try to avoid the 
hours between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m., when the 
industrial demand is greatest. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 

















London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. FF288 









































The valuable vitamins and perfect 
flavour are always preserved in 
Batchelor’s Fruits and Vegetables, 
whether canned in peace-time or 
war-time. 

Whenever you choose Batchelor’s 
Fruits and Vegetables, points or 
no points, you are assured of 
a wholesome, vital addition to your 
meal. They save fuel, too 


Batchelor’s products are scarce 
to-day, but one day they will 


: , StECr fea Pi a 
return, supreme as ever. ICKE 


ENGLISH if 
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CANNED ENGLISH 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


The G. Government asks YOU to grow more f ood 
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Keep the 
CHILDREN 


FREE FROM 
INFECTION 


Now is the time of year when 
general health and resistance to 
germ-infection is at the lowest. 
Take particular care of the children 
now, for they are the most sus- 
ceptible to disease and colds and 
influenza. 

“ Sanitas ” is a good precau- 
tion ; a pleasant antiseptic to use ; 
and it prevents germs taking hold. 

Let the children gargle night 
and morning with “ Sanitas,” 
diluted. 

Wash in a weak solution of 
“ Sanitas after work and play. 

Spray “ Sanitas ” in crowded 
rooms, nurseries and sick rooms, 
to sweeten the air and destroy 
the germs floating in #t. 

From Chemists 1/13d & 1/8}d. per bottle 
inel. Pur. Tax) 


SANITAS 


THE FAMILY SAFEGUARD 


ON REQUEST. Valuable War Memoran- 

dum on prevention and treatment of infec- 

tious di Write (enclosing 1d. stamp) 

to: SANITAS CO. LTD., Dept. PU/3, 
s1 Clapham Rd., S.W.9 
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G. B. KENT & SONS, LTD., 222 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Best British Brushes for every need 





@ PERFUME PAD 


@ BRISTLES TAKE 
OUT TO WASH 


@ HANDLEBACK 


BY WATER 

@ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS AT 
BRISTLE ROOTS 


PERFUME HAIRBRUSH, 
Umshes teauly and fragrance into your har! a 







SPOILT 

























Keep an alert eye open for 
Eclipse Blades—now made 
only in the popular slotted 
pattern. Their clean and com- 
fortable shaving is even more 
appreciated now that supplies 
are so limited. 
Obtainable only from retailers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 
we nail 


Solution. Where 


alternativ 


GALVANISING ) | 


Ow:c to war-time restrictions pipes and sheet metal can no longer 
be galvanised. An effective alternative method used to protect them 
from the ravages of Corrosion is to coat them with “ Bitumastic” 


wired in connection with potable water or food- 
stuffs, “ Bituros’’ Solution is used for internal application. Both these 
solutions are extensively used by Government Departments. 


Our Contract Department is available for the actual application of our 


ucts (essential work wy in any part of the country. Please 


address enquiries to Dept. 


* “BITUMASTIC ” is not an adjective, but a registered TRADE 
MARK, the exclusive property of WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. 


WAILES DOVE 


BITUMASTIC*LTD 
The Pople who Defat Grroaion 


HEGBURN-CO-DURHAM-ENGLANGD 
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ARES amtiaes oie 
Manufactured 
° entirely in 
Baring = 
PIPE CRAFT 
xX 





if Barling 
Pipe. Supplies are 
extremely limited, conse- 
quently it to obtain. 
When available, prices are as follows :— 
Standard 8.8. ‘ a 
Index or Sandblast . 10/6 13/6 16/6  20/- 
of Sizes Ye Olde Wood 8.8. 8M L EL 
clearly Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6  25/- 
marked Letters S.S.,8.M.,L., E.L.,on each pipe 
ne a indicate sizes — Small-Smali, Smail- 
stem. Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
B. BARLING & SONS, EST. IN LONDON 1812. 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 








* Ventilates and filters air 
in crowded places. 


This plant provides perfect ventilation 
and air filtration for 105 persons, 
however long it may have to be in 
operation. Write for full particulars. 
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3 reasons for 
using Harpic 
to clean 
the lavatory 





S 

EASY TO USE 
To clean the lavatory, all you 
need to do is sprinkle a little 
Harpic into the bowl and 
leave as long as_ possible 
(last thing at night is a good 
idea). Then flush. 


2 THOROUGH 


Harpic’s cleansing action is 
thorough and effective, reach- 
ing right into the S-bend at 
the back. The whole bow] is 
clean and sanitary — the part 
you don't see as well. 


3 DISINFECTS AS WELL 


Not only does Harpic remove 
all discoloration— it cleans, 
disinfects, and deodorizes the 
whole pan. 


HARPIC 











GINEERIN 

















PORTUNITIES 








This unique 


handbook shows 
the easy way to 

A.M.1.Mech.E 
.M.I.Mech.E., 
THINK A.M. Brit.LR.E., 
OF THE A.M.LE.E., ete. 
FUTURE We Gusrantee—‘‘No 


Pass—No Fee."’ Details 

are given of over 150 
Diploma Courses in all branches of Civil, 
Mech., Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio, Television and 
Production Engineering, Tracing, Building, Govt. 
Employment, R.A.F. Maths., Matric., etc. Send 
for your copy of this enlightening guide— 
FREE and without obligation. 

B.1.E.T., 214, SHAKESPEARE HOUS' 





17, Stratford Place, London, W. 

















e LANCASHIRE 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON OFFICE : 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.! 
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For your Silverware } 
use only 
3 ( Ma 
soddards 
Plate Powder 
or 


Liquid Plate Polish 
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1S YOUR TROUBLE 


— “Viyella 
SERVICE SHIRTS 


for certain comfort in uncertain climates 
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RAILWAY WAGONS 
GIVE NO TROUBLE 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LTD RIPLEY - NR. DERBY 


LONDON: 2 CAXTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| 
WLC.13 




















| WHETHER AN OFFICER IS POSTED TO® © somewhere © 


| near the Equator, or wamms where it’s often 15° below, 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts are his best choice. Their 
| smooth healthy texture makes them comfortable in 
| any extremes of climate, and their smartness on parade 
/ | is as noticeable as ever, even after a long life of 
hard wear and washing. In Navy, Army and 
| Air Force regulation styles and colours from 18/11, 
collars 2/7}. ‘Viyella’ Service ties 3/3. 


| Stocked by high-class hosiers and 


Sa Ad CEN eee eiaee Outfitters everywhere. 





We are steelmakers and produce the steels from which these and other goods 
are fabricated. We ourselves do not manufacture the finished articles. \ Ab 
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THOSE 


| 
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TYRES! 


When you apply for 
fresh tyres an allow- 
ance is made for your 
old tyres. But you 
forfeit this allowance 
as well as commit an 
offence if you run the 


tyres until the fabric 
shows. 


Much less rubber is required to re- 
mould a tyre than to make a new 
one, and the nation’s rubber stocks 
must be conserved. 

Transport is in jeopardy! Treasure 


Those Tyres ! 











AVOID UNDER - INFLATION: it results 
in rapid tread wear. Di \ OVER 
LOAD; it ruins both tread and casing. 








3H/105 





DUNLOP 
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Robert 
g date” 


And who, you may ask (if you are not in the 


—_ 
), 
Won 

, o 


Services) is Don Robert? Some new film star out of 
Mexico? No, this romantic-sounding title is the name 
given in Service parlance to every D.R. (dispatch rider). 

If you see one on his way, look at his mount ; so often it 
is a B.S.A.— that easy-running, reliable machine on which 
every Don Robert knows he can depend, however gruelling 
his journey. B.S.A. Motor Cycles did their bit, too, in 
1914-18, and between the wars they have proved them- 
selves in innumerable trials to be machines that stand up 
to any conditions. Post-war B.S.A. Motor Cycles will be 
still more advanced. They will embody all that wartime 


experience and research have added to B.S.A. knowledge. 
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